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SUPERPOWER  SECURITY  INTERESTS  IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN  AREA* 


From  today's  perspective,  the  Indian  Ocean  resembled  a  veritable 
"zone  of  peace"  just  a  few  years  ago.  In  1977,  prospects  for  a 
U.S. -Soviet  agreement  to  stabilize  their  respective  naval  pre¬ 
sences  in  the  area  seemed  reasonably  good.  To  be  precise,  stabil¬ 
ization  of  their  naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  at  limited  lev¬ 
els  was  an  accomplished  fact  by  the  mid-1970s.  The  vacuum  of  mil¬ 
itary  power  left  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  fleet  from  "East 
of  Suez"  a  few  years  before  appeared  to  have  been  replaced  by  a 
new  equilibrium  in  which  regional  powers  aspired  to  play  a  major 
role  in  keeping  the  peace. 

The  Islamic  revolution  in  Iran  wholly  upset  the  balance.  Even  be¬ 
fore  U.S.  hostages  were  seized  in  Tehran  and  Soviet  combat  forces 
invaded  Afghanistan,  the  volatile  situation  in  Iran  had  impelled 
the  United  States  towards  adopting  a  stronger  military  posture  in 
the  area.  The  Soviet  invasion  has  of  course  supercharged  the  po- 


*This  paper  is  a  revised  version  of  a  lecture  prepared  for  deliv¬ 
ery  in  several  Indian  Ocean  states  under  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  International  Communication  Agency.  It  represents  the 
views  of  the  author,  and  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
the  International  Communication  Agency,  or  any  other  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 
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litical  atmosphere,  and  raised  the  spectre  of  war  between  the  su¬ 
perpowers  breaking  out  in  Southwest  Asia. 

This  atmosphere  of  heightened  international  tensions  has  raised 
the  crucial  question,  "Are  the  superpowers  on  a  collision  course 
in  the  Indian  Ocean?"  The  crystal  ball  that  could  furnish  a  defi¬ 
nite  answer  has  yet  to  be  invented.  However,  an  assessment  of  how 
these  events  in  Southwest  Asia  have  jeopardized  the  major  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  superpowers  and  how  their  policies  appear  to  be  chang¬ 
ing  in  response  to  these  threats  may  reduce  some  of  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  and  give  us  a  better  understanding  of  the  issue. 

One  should  start  this  inquiry  first  by  identifying  the  major  U.S. 
and  Soviet  interests  that  are  at  stake.  Now,  the  interests  of  su¬ 
perpowers  are  comprehensive,  ranging  from  the  development  strate¬ 
gies  of  individual  states  to  the  avoidance  of  thermonuclear  war. 
But  only  the  latter  and  similar  interests  that  affect  the  very 
survival  of  mankind  and  the  basic  quality  of  human  existence  can 
be  considered  vital.  The  nuclear  imperative,  as  it  has  been 
called,  has  induced  cooperation  among  the  superpowers  towards  ban¬ 
ning  atomic  weapons  tests,  preventing  nuclear  proliferation  and 
limiting  stockpiles  of  strategic  weapons.  It  has  also  acted  to 
constrain  conflict  between  the  superpowers,  whose  relationship  re¬ 
mains  fundamentally  antagonistic  largely  because  of  the  intensifi- 
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cation  of  a  great  power  rivalry  by  a  sweeping  and  contentious 
ideological  debate  over  man's  future. 

Superpower  competition  has  also  been  structured  by  many  factors 
including  the  establishment  of  major  spheres  of  interest  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East,  delineated  and  vitalized  by  the  physical  mili¬ 
tary  presence  of  the  superpowers.  Cuba  and  West  Berlin  have  be¬ 
come  isolated  pockets  of  one  superpower's  presence  within  the 
power  field  of  the  other,  with  their  status  tolerated  under  well- 
defined  conditions. 

The  area  in  which  superpower  rivalry  has  been  most  intense  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  been  the  Afro-Asian  Third  World  where  the  situation 
has  been  more  fluid  than  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East;  there  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  assisted  change  have  been  greater,  political 
alignments  more  flexible  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  superpow¬ 
ers  have  been  scarce. 

Although  this  area  has  witnessed  several  superpower  military 
(mainly  naval)  confrontations  since  the  June  1967  War,  none  has 
resulted  in  combat.  This  is  not  accidental,  since  prudential 
norms  based  upon  precedent  appear  to  have  guided  the  calculations 
of  statesmen  during  crises.  The  latitude  for  action  seems  to  be  a 
function  of  which  superpower  is  defending  the  status  quo  ante  — 
with  respect  to  such  principles  as  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  sover- 
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eignty  of  established  governments,  and  the  territorial  integrity 
of  states.  That  is  not  to  say  that  Moscow  on  balance  favors  the 
maintenance  of  a  global  status  quo,  or  that  failing  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  opposition  it  will  uphold  it.  The  status  quo  is  certainly 
not  an  immutable  principle,  nor  is  it  self-enforcing.  After  all, 
if  there  is  no  policeman,  there  may  be  no  law. 

The  point,  however,  is  that  when  employing  its  military  forces  for 
political  purposes  in  the  Third  World,  Moscow  has  demonstrated  its 
respect  for  this  principle  wherever  the  U.S.  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  uphold  it  with  a  show  of  force.  This  condition  was  not 
present  when  the  Soviets  overthrew  an  established  government  while 
invading  Afghanistan.  In  that  situation,  Soviet  interest  and 
their  ability  to  bring  local  military  forces  to  bear  were  so  pre¬ 
ponderant  that  a  U.S.  military  response  was  out  of  the  question; 
the  riposte  instead  was  to  invoke  linkage. 

Thus,  Afghanistan  is  not  an  exception  to  the  "rules  of  the  game," 

as  the  author  of  this  theory,  James  McConnell,  has  labeled  them, * 
but  a  reminder  that  their  applicability  is  limited  to  Third  World 
situations  where  a  marked  disparity  in  superpower  military  capa¬ 
bilities  and  interests  does  not  exist. 
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The  U.S.  response  to  the  Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan  also 
suggests  that  there  are  vital  superpower  interests  in  the  Third 
World,  aside  from  avoiding  war,  that  have  until  recently  played  no 
direct  role  in  superpower  military  confrontations.  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  area,  oil  is  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  and  espe¬ 
cially  its  allies.  Though  an  unhappy  fact  of  international  life, 
the  West  will  likely  depend  upon  Persian  Gulf  oil  until  alterna¬ 
tive  sources  of  energy  are  developed.  Although  the  United  States 
can  and  should  do  far  more  to  conserve  energy,  reduction  in  its 
oil  imports  might  also  encourage  the  OPEC  states  to  reduce  produc¬ 
tion.  And  if  they  did  so,  the  impact  would  fall  less  heavily  upon 
Americans  than  West  Europeans  and  Japanese,  who  rely  far  more  upon 
imported  oil  in  general  and  those  from  the  Persian  Gulf  in  partic¬ 
ular.  For  the  past  few  years,  the  proportion  of  Persian  Gulf  oil 
imports  to  all  oil  consumed  was  72%  for  Japan,  60%  for  Western 
Europe,  but  only  16%  for  the  United  States. 2 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Persian  Gulf  oil  is  not  important  to  the 
U.S.  Even  a  temporary  drop  of  5%  in  the  world  supply  of  oil  when 
the  Iranian  revolution  took  place  sparked  a  65%  increase  in  crude 
oil  prices  and  had  a  pronounced  impact  on  American  lifestyles.-* 
Furthermore,  in  connection  with  the  Arab  campaign  against  Israel, 
the  U.S.  will  probably  be  a  target  of  retribution.  The  PLO  re¬ 
portedly  might  try  to  sink  a  U.S.  oil  tanker  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
or,  with  greater  effect,  to  mine  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  And  even 
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one  successful  act  of  sabotage  might  drive  tanker  insurance  rates 
up  towards  prohibitive  levels.  Middle  East  oil  producers  might 
also  refuse  to  sell  oil  to  the  United  States.  However,  there  are 
limits  beyond  which  the  disruption  of  the  U.S.  economy  can  also 
harm  Arab  interests.  Over  the  past  decade,  the  fortunes  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  other  oil  producing  nations  have  been  increasingly 
linked  to  the  U.S.  economy.  Indeed,  U.S.  and  Saudi  economic  in¬ 
terests  have  become  so  intertwined  that  the  security  of  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  and  the  stability  of  the  Saudi  government  must  be  considered 
major  U.S.  security  interests. 

Now,  whereas  the  U.S.  stake  in  Persian  Gulf  oil  can  be  considered 
vital,  the  same  cannot  be  said  thus  far  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Historically  an  oil  exporter,  the  Soviet  Union  may  soon  become  a 
net  importer  however.  Whereas  the  USSR  now  exports  about  one  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  of  oil  daily,  current  U.S.  Government  estimates  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  will  be  importing  roughly  700,000  barrels  a  day  in 
1982. 4  And  with  continuing  Soviet  difficulties  in  exploiting 
existing  oil  fields,  developing  new  ones,  and  converting  to  other 
fuels, 5  they  might  well  become  a  major  competitor  for  Persian 
Gulf  oil  by  the  mid-1980s. 

If  those  needs  prove  to  be  great,  then  the  Soviets  would  find 
themselves  in  an  unprecedented  and  undesirable  situation  of  depen¬ 
ding,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  upon  foreign  supply  of 
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a  critically  important  resource.  The  foreign  policy  implications 
of  that  situation,  and  specifically  of  whether  it  would  promote 
conflict  or  cooperation  among  consumer  nations,  are  unclear.  But 
there  is  no  evident  connection  between  a  hypothetical  Soviet  need 
for  Persian  Gulf  oil  and  their  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  which  we  shall  discuss  later. 

Though  Persian  Gulf  oil  may  not  be  among  them,  there  are  neverthe¬ 
less  important  Soviet  interests  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  To  use  a 
standard  Soviet  phrase,  the  "Soviet  Union  cannot  remain  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  situation  along  its  southern  border."  Indeed,  several 
threats  —  some  military  and  others  political  —  can  be  directed 
to  the  USSR  from  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

The  Soviets  have  often  expressed  fears  about  a  possible  strategic 
threat  posed  by  U.S.  ballistic  missile-equipped  submarines  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  However,  U.S.  SSBNs  have  not  patrolled 
these  waters,  nor  were  they  ever  likely  to,  mainly  because  of  the 
excessive  time  wasted  in  transit  between  SSBN  bases  and  the  oper¬ 
ating  area. ^  And  when  the  long  range  Trident  SLBMs  and  subma¬ 
rines,  which  can  carry  out  their  deterrent  mission  from  positions 
off  the  coasts  of  the  U.S.,  are  introduced,  U.S.  strategic  forces 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  would  seem  to  become  an  even  more  remote  pos¬ 
sibility  than  it  has  been  until  now. 
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Furthermore,  the  Soviets  themselves  have  acted  as  though  a  U.S. 
strategic  submarine  threat  from  the  Indian  Ocean  did  not  exist. 
They  have  not  seen  fit  to  upgrade  significantly  the  very  limited 
anti-submarine  warfare  capabilities  of  the  forces  they  maintain  in 
the  Indian  Ocean;  nor  have  any  large-scale  Soviet  ASW  exercises 
been  reported  there. 

Another  and  far  less  direct  strategic  problem  for  the  USSR  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  region  concerns  China.  In  the  event  of  a  Sino-Soviet 
War  —  now,  in  my  opinion,  far  less  likely  than  it  was  a  decade 
ago  --  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad,  the  major  link  between  the  So¬ 
viet  European  heartland  and  their  Far  Eastern  Maritime  region, 
could  be  cut.  The  Soviets  might  then  have  to  rely  upon  cargo 
shipping  through  the  Indian  Ocean  waters  along  the  shortest  sea 
route  open  year  round  between  the  USSR's  European  and  Pacific 
ports . 

The  Chinese  Navy  is  not  now  nor  in  the  foreseeable  future  in  any 
position  to  threaten  Soviet  sea  lanes  through  the  Indian  Ocean. 

But  with  the  help  of  friendly  regimes  situated  along  the  key  choke 
points  into  and  out  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  they  might  impede  Soviet 
shipping.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Sino-Soviet  competition  has 
been  intense  around  these  choke  points  --  in  Indonesia  until  the 
demise  of  Sukarno  in  the  1960s  and  in  the  countries  surrounding 
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the  Bab-el-Mandeb,  specifically  South  Yemen  and  Somalia,  until 
well  into  the  1970s. 

Along  the  northern  rim  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  USSR  and  China 
have  tried  to  "contain"  each  other;  the  Soviets  have  sought  to 
make  India  play  a  pivotal  role  in  their  strategy,  which  the  Chi¬ 
nese  tried  to  counter  by  forging  close  ties  with  Pakistan.  The 
completion  of  the  Korakoram  highway,  a  modern-day  "Silk  Road"  cut¬ 
ting  through  Pakistani-controlled  Kashmir,  has  physically  linked 
China  and  Pakistan.  The  road  could  have  strategic  value  in  cer¬ 
tain  situations,  such  as  the  Chinese  rendering  aid  to  a  Pakistani 
government  besieged  by  separatist  insurgency.  But  in  such  cases 
Soviet  interests  are  likely  to  be  only  marginally  affected. 

Regardless  of  the  China  factor,  the  northern  tier  of  countries 
served  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian  Sea  borders  upon  Soviet 
territory  and  for  that  reason  alone  is  of  major  interest  to  them. 
In  fact,  as  a  border  region  it  poses  some  security  problems  for 
the  Soviets  that  are  unique.  The  Iranian  and  Afghani  peoples  in 
particular  have  close  linguistic  and  ethnic  ties  to  their  Moslem 
brethren  on  the  Soviet  side  of  the  border.  Historically,  the  So¬ 
viets  have  feared  that  Pan-Islamic  and  nationalist  appeals  would 
have  a  subversive  influence  among  its  Moslems  who,  if  the  current 
pattern  of  Soviet  population  growth  continues,  may  number  about 
one  out  of  every  five  Soviet  citizens  by  the  year  2000. ? 


Also,  as  a  nationality  divided  into  Soviet  and  Iranian  parts,  the 
Azeris  find  themselves  in  a  potentially  vulnerable  situation. 

It's  worth  recalling  that  Stalin  was  ever  sensitive  to  the  danger 
that  subversive  nationalist  appeals,  especially  those  broadcast 
from  adjacent  countries  with  sizeable  minorities  akin  to  the  non- 
Russian  nationalities  of  the  USSR,  might  undermine  the  integrity 
of  the  Soviet  multinational  state.  To  avoid  such  a  prospect, 
which  the  permanent  Soviet  military  presence  in  Eastern  Europe  had 
made  exceedingly  remote,  he  expanded  the  USSR's  western  borders  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  (mainly  to  "reunite"  the  Ukrainians  after 
300  years  of  separation) .  Stalin  may  also  have  had  a  similar  pur¬ 
pose  in  mind  when,  while  withdrawing  Soviet  forces  from  northern 
Iran  after  World  War  II,  he  set  up  the  so-called  Soviet  Republic 
of  Azerbaidzhan,  presumably  the  initial  step  towards  its  annexa¬ 
tion  into  the  Soviet  Union.  To  be  sure,  the  Soviets  were  in  no 
position  militarily  to  resist  strong  U.S.  pressures  for  their  com¬ 
plete  withdrawal  from  Iran,  and  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Azerbaidz¬ 
han  proved  to  be  a  very  short-lived  affair. 

Decades  later,  the  Soviets  reached  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  Shah 
of  Iran,  who,  though  strongly  pro-Western,  maintained  reasonably 
good  relations  with  his  neighbor  to  the  north.  Though  the  overall 
situation  in  Iran  under  the  Shah  was  far  from  optimal  from  Mos¬ 
cow's  perspective,  it  nevertheless  appeared  to  have  been  toler- 


able.  A  relatively  stable  regional  geo-political  environment  had 
evolved. 

In  my  estimation,  therefore,  the  fall  of  the  Shah  and  the  Islamic 
revolution  in  Iran  threatened  key  security  interests  for  both  su¬ 
perpowers,  but  the  interests  affected  were  different.  For  the 
United  States,  the  fall  of  the  Shah  effectively  meant  the  collapse 
of  an  emergent  military  power,  pro-Western,  and  strategically  sit¬ 
uated  between  the  USSR  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Shah  had  not 
only  "contained"  the  USSR  but  also  helped  protect  U.S.  security 
interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  furnished  important  intelligence 
facilities  to  the  U.S.  as  well.  In  short,  the  fall  of  the  Shah 
undermined  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  which  relied  upon  regional  powers 
to  secure  local  Western  interests . 

Since  the  Shah's  overthrow,  the  Islamic  revolution  in  Iran  has 
generated  prolonged  instability,  which  among  other  things  has 
created  new  opportunities  for  Soviet  involvement.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  pro-Soviet  Tudeh  party,  now  one  of  the  most  tightly-knit 
political  forces  in  Iran,  bears  close  watching.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  also  in  a  position  to  manipulate  separatist  pressures  that  have 
arisen  with  the  collapse  of  centralized  authority  in  Tehran.  Re¬ 
gional  nationalism  is  also  bound  to  have  a  destabilizing  impact 
not  just  in  Iran  but  also  in  neighboring  states:  Iraq  and  Turkey 
may  well  face  problems  in  containing  a  resurgent  Kurdish  national- 
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ist  struggle;  Pakistan  may  face  similar  problems  in  Baluchistan. 
Finally,  the  Islamic  fundamentalist  revival  in  Shiite  Iran  has  had 
major  destablizing  repercussions  even  in  the  Sunni  Moslem  world. 
Some  observers  see  in  that  movement  today  threats  to  the  stability 
of  key  pro-Western  states  such  as  Egypt  and  even  Saudi  Arabia.® 

The  Iranian  revolution  also  threatens  Soviet  security  interests, 
beyond  those  connected  with  the  possible  unsettling  influence 
among  Soviet  Moslems.  A  threat  arises  from  prolonged  instability 
in  a  state  where  both  superpowers  have  major  interests  at  stake. 
Instability  invites  active  foreign  involvement.  And  since  the 
stakes  are  high,  the  danger  of  misunderstanding  each  other’s 
intentions  is  great.  Escalating  tensions  could  even  culminate  in 
a  military  clash. 

The  U.S.  reaction  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  charact¬ 
erized  by  President  Carter  as  "the  greatest  threat  to  world  peace 
since  1945,"  suggests  something  of  the  gravity  of  the  present  sit¬ 
uation.  Because  the  Soviet  invasion  set  off  intense  speculation 
about  their  designs  on  the  region,  it’s  useful  to  consider  briefly 
what  their  main  objectives  may  have  been.  Even  before  their 
intervention,  the  Soviets  had  become  deeply  involved  in  Afghanis¬ 
tan  in  support  of  a  Marxist  civilian  regime  which  seized  power  in 
April  1978.  Its  heavy-handed  approach  towards  implementing  inter¬ 
nal  reforms  had  backfired  into  widespread  rebellion  that  was  erod- 
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ing  Kabul's  authority. ^  The  large  scale  defections  from  the 
Afghan  army  were  indicative  of  this  problem.  By  the  fall  of  1979, 
it  seemed  time  for  the  Soviets  "to  fish  or  cut  bait."  Anyone  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  activist  bent  of  Soviet  policy  over  the  past  dec¬ 
ade  should  have  realized  that  their  answer  would  not  be  disengage¬ 
ment.  For  that  would  have  been  humiliating  and  possible  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  would  have  been  disquieting  for  other  Third  World  re¬ 
gimes  that  depend  upon  Soviet  support.  In  the  Afghan  context,  it 
would  have  meant  leaving  the  field  to  disorganized,  conservative 
Moslem  tribesmen.  The  Soviets  might  then  have  had  to  contend  with 
political  instability  and  Islamic  fundamentalism  in  a  country  with 
which  they  share  a  1,400-mile  border,  which  is  far  longer  than 
their  Iranian  frontier. 

Enduring  geo-political  realities  play  a  role  here.  There  is  a  pa¬ 
rallel  between  Russian  expansion  into  Central  Asia  in  the  19th 
century  and  the  present  Soviet  predicament  in  Afghanistan.  To 
protect  its  borders,  the  Russian  Empire  had  felt  it  necessary  to 
advance,  only  to  be  confronted  with  resistance  from  new  forces. 
Over  a  century  after  they  were  written,  the  words  of  Prince  Gor¬ 
chakov,  the  tsarist  foreign  minister  who  presided  over  that  expan¬ 
sion,  have  meaning  for  today.  In  1864,  he  wrote,  "The  state... 
finds  itself  forced  to  choose  one  of  two  alternatives,  either  to 
give  up  this  endless  labor  and  to  abandon  its  frontier  to  perpe¬ 
tual  disturbance. . .or  to  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into  barbarous 
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countries,  where  the  difficulties  and  expenses  increase  with  every 
step."  The  greatest  difficulty,  he  concluded  "is  knowing  when  to 
stop. "10 

Encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  they  could  act  militarily  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  with  impunity  because  of  its  location,  and  by  their  re¬ 
cent  successes  in  other  Third  World  crises,  the  Soviets  undertook 
an  adverturist  invasion  in  which  they  replaced  a  recalcitrant  gov¬ 
ernment  with  a  regime  of  their  own  making.  The  Soviets  may  have 
felt  that  if  they  were  going  to  pay  the  price,  they  were  also 
going  to  call  the  shots. 

Now  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  Soviets  calculated  the  costs  of 

the  invasion  correctly.  To  be  sure,  the  Soviets  probably  had  al- 

> 

ready  written  off  passage  of  SALT  II  through  the  U.S.  Senate  at 
least  through  this  presidential  election  year.  Also,  the  NATO  de¬ 
cision  to  update  Western  European  missile  capabilities  had  already 
been  made.  Thus,  in  Moscow's  estimate,  some  of  the  apparent  costs 
of  the  invasion  had  been  "prepaid."  Nevertheless,  they  probably 
underestimated  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  reaction. 

But  they  could  not  have  been  unaware  that  their  conduct  and  the 
outcome  of  their  actions  would  be  cause  for  legitimate  U.S.  con¬ 
cern.  After  all,  they  flaunted  international  law  by  using  their 
own  armed  forces  to  overthrow  an  established  government.  And  they 
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installed  a  puppet  regime  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  so-called 
"baggage  train"  governments  in  the  wake  of  the  Red  Army's  advance 
through  Eastern  Europe  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  No  wonder 
that  the  Soviet  invasion  aroused  apprehensions  about  what  they 
would  do  for  an  encore. 

One  point  is  very  clear:  the  strategic  status  quo  in  Southwest 
Asia  has  shifted  to  the  Soviet  advantage.  As  President  Brezhnev 
announced,  Soviet  armed  forces  will  not  leave  Afghanistan  "until 
their  job  is  done."**-  And  that  might  not  be  for  a  long  time. 

As  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviets  will  probably  find  it  necessary 
to  maintain  a  local  military  presence  to  insure  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Kabul  remains  friendly.  And  since  such  a  government  will 
likely  be  perceived  as  a  puppet,  a  large  Soviet  military  presence 
may  be  needed  as  the  principal  instrument  of  that  government’s 
control.  Moscow  will  find  that  it  was  far  easier  to  enter  Afghan¬ 
istan  than  it  will  be  to  leave.  The  day  when  Afghanistan  served 
as  a  buffer  state  may  be  over  for  good.  For  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture,  the  status  of  Afghanistan  will  resemble  more  that  of  Mongo¬ 
lia  than  Finland. 

The  strategic  military  balance  in  the  area  has  also  been  altered 
in  Moscow's  favor.  In  Afghanistan,  the  Soviets  are  now  closer  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  By  staging  flights  from 
Afghan  airfields,  it  should  be  easier  for  them  to  project  air  pow- 
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er  towards  those  areas.  This  could  be  important  in  a  major  war, 
in  which  targets  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  any  U.S.  aircraft  carrier 
battle  groups  within  range  and  major  U.S.  support  complexes  like 
Diego  Garcia  presumably  would  be  primary  Soviet  objectives. 

Shorter  distance  is  not  the  only  important  strategic  benefit  the 
Soviets  receive  by  operating  from  Afghanistan.  It's  safer  for  the 
Soviets  to  mount  military  operations  from  foreign  soil  than  from 
their  own  territory.  It  interposes  a  political  barrier  in  the  es¬ 
calation  of  hostilities  towards  a  broader,  general  war.  By  oper¬ 
ating  from  Afghan  territory,  perhaps,  like  the  Chinese  in  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War,  as  "volunteers,"  the  Soviets  might  stand  a  better  chance 
of  restricting  warfare  to  the  local  level.  To  be  sure,  much  de¬ 
pends  on  what  stakes  were  involved.  If  the  conflict  directly 
threatened  the  flow  of  Persian  Gulf  oil,  then  formalities  may  have 
no  practical  bearing  upon  the  U.S.  response.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  the  politico-military  inhibitions  on  the  Soviet  projection  of 
power  into  the  area  from  the  north  have  been  weakened  by  the  So¬ 
viet  military  presence  in  Afghanistan. 

Through  the  intermediary  of  the  Marxist  regime  in  Aden,  the  So¬ 
viets  can  also  threaten  Western  security  interests  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  area  from  a  southern  axis.  Moscow  has  become  deeply  involved 
in  South  Yemen,  particularly  since  the  1978  coup  there.  Last  Oc¬ 
tober  the  two  governments  signed  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Coop- 
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eration.^-2  its  article  seven  pledged  the  signatories  to  "ap¬ 
ply  all  efforts  towards ...  the  elimination  from  the  practice  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations  any  manifestations  of  hegemonism  and  expan¬ 
sion"  (Soviet  codewords  for  Chinese  foreign  policy).  In  effect, 
Aden's  new  leaders  have  foresaken,  formally  at  least,  a  pro-Peking 
orientation  that  former  PDRY  leaders  had  used  to  blunt  Soviet  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  PDRY  has  long  proclaimed  a  policy  of  spreading  revolution  to 
the  entire  Arabian  peninsula  and  in  the  past  actively  sponsored 
subversive  activities  in  the  region.  Although  at  present  the  PDRY 
appears  interested  in  normalizing  relations  with  its  neighbors, 
this  orientation  may  not  last.  Should,  as  seems  likely,  regional 
tensions  mount  once  again,  PDRY-backed  insurgency  in  Oman,  which 
has  been  suppressed  in  1975,  might  revive.  And  if  that  insurgency 
assumes  major  proportions,  the  pro-Western  government  of  Sultan 
Qabus  could  be  weakened  or  perhaps  even  replaced  by  a  leftist  re¬ 
gime  in  the  PDRY's  image.  If  that  came  about,  it  would  arouse  an¬ 
xieties  for  the  security  of  oil  traffic  through  the  Strait  of  Hor¬ 
muz  . 

Saudi  Arabia  is  another  target  of  PDRY-supported  subversion.  The 
fanatics  who  seized  the  Grand  Mosque  in  Mecca  appear  to  some  to 
have  had  South  Yemen  connect  ions .  3  The  PDRY  also  threatens 
Saudi  Arabia's  security  indirectly  through  its  efforts  to  unify 


the  Yemens  --  an  outcome  that  the  Saudis  have  long  sought  to  pre¬ 
vent. 

Regardless  of  its  ability  to  influence  the  political  future  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  the  PDRY  has  the  capability  to  mount  a  selec¬ 
tive  blockade  of  snipping  through  the  Bab-el-Mandeb  by  exploiting 
their  presence  on  Perim  island.  To  be  sure,  any  blockade  contra¬ 
venes  the  right  of  free  passage  through  international  straits,  a 
principle  which  both  superpowers  have  consistently  upheld.  What¬ 
ever  the  pretext,  the  Soviets  would  be  unlikely  to  support  such  an 
action  by  the  PDRY,  but  they  might  not  prevent  it.  In  this  con¬ 
text,  a  Western  military  presence  in  the  vicinity  might  deter  Aden 
from  a  blockade  attempt.  Also,  it  might  strengthen  Moscow's  pos¬ 
sible  appeals  to  Aden  for  restraint. 

If  one  takes  the  Indian  Ocean  area  as  a  whole  into  account,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  strategic  balance  in  the  area  has  shifted  against 
the  West.  The  Soviets  today  are  in  a  better  position  to  threaten 
—  both  directly  by  projecting  military  power  from  the  north  and 
indirectly  by  PDRY-supported  subversive  activities  on  the  Arabian 
peninsula  --  Western  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  the  light  of  the  current  asymmetry  in  superpower  capabilities 
in  the  area,  it's  not  surprising  that  the  trend  towards  a  stronger 
U.S.  military  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  evident  well  before 
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the  seizure  of  American  hostages  in  Tehran  and  the  Soviet  inter¬ 
vention  in  Afghanistan,  has  accelerated.  U.S.  aircraft  carrier 
task  group  deployments  in  the  Indian  Ocean  have  been  continuous 
since  last  year.  A  1,800-man  Marine  combat  contingent  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  deployed  to  the  area,  *4  ancj  a  large  Rapid  Deployment 
Force  is  being  developed.  An  infrastructure  to  support  U.S.  com¬ 
bat  forces  on  both  continuous  and  contingent  bases  is  being  devel¬ 
oped.  Plans  have  been  announced  to  preposition  combat  materiel 
aboard  vessels  stationed  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 15  Support  facili¬ 
ties  on  Diego  Garcia  are  being  expanded.  Agreements  for  access  to 
naval  and  air  support  facilities  in  littoral  states  are  being  ne¬ 
gotiated. 

A  stronger  U.S.  military  posture  in  the  Indian  Ocean  has  obvious 
problems,  both  actual  and  potential.  There  are  major  logistic 
support  problems  in  keeping  a  carrier  task  group  continuously  de¬ 
ployed  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  remote  even  from  overseas  supply 
points.  To  do  so,  the  U.S.  has  had  to  draw  down  on  naval  forces 
from  other  operating  areas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  and  Pacific. 
And  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  U.S.  allies  will  strengthen 
their  own  military  capabilities  in  those  areas. 

Also,  American  involvement  with  those  local  governments  that  may 
be  faced  with  instability  or  be  committed  to  policies  at  variance 
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with  broader  U.S.  objectives  poses  obvious  problems  for  policy. 
These  problems  are  not  unique  but  apply  equally  to  other  foreign 
powers  that  have  forged  close  ties  with  Indian  Ocean  states.  The 
recent  Soviet  experience  in  Afghanistan  again  could  serve  as  an 
example.  Nevertheless,  managing  these  problems  effectively  will 
be  a  major  challenge  for  American  diplomacy  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
area  in  the  1980s. 

Pointing  to  the  problems  that  may  attend  greater  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  region  is  not  a  prescription  for  inactivity.  No  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  risks  are  the  possible  benefits  of  a  stronger  se¬ 
curity  commitment  in  the  region.  And  still  less  obvious  (but  per¬ 
haps  of  central  importance  in  the  minds  of  statesmen)  are  the  im¬ 
ponderable  dangers  of  inaction  in  a  region  that  has  been  called  an 
"arc  of  crisis." 

Earlier  I  had  indicated  one  possible  benefit  of  U.S.  military  pre¬ 
sence,  namely  deterring  the  PDRY  from  blockading  the  Bab-el-Man- 
deb,  but  there  are  many  others.  In  fact,  there  are  some  positive 
recent  precedents.  For  example,  the  deployment  of  the  Constella¬ 
tion  carrier  task  group  into  the  Arabian  Sea  in  March  1979,  when 
Aden’s  leaders  seemed  intent  on  unifying  the  Yemens  by  armed 
force,  seemed  to  reassure  the  Saudis  and  may  have  played  a  posi¬ 
tive  role  in  resolving  that  crisis  as  well.  In  addition,  a  U.S. 
warship  patrol  in  the  Persian  Gulf  last  summer,  at  a  time  of  wide- 


spread  rumors  about  imminent  terrorist  attacks  on  the  oil  life¬ 
line,  may  have  helped  stabilize  insurance  rates  on  oil  tanker 
traffic. 

Whether  or  not  a  stronger  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  will  help  check  the  unfavorable  strategic  trends  in  the  area 
is  of  course  difficult  to  predict.  Much  depends  upon  how  skill¬ 
fully  military  power  is  employed,  and  that  of  course  depends 
largely  upon  the  broader  quality  of  statecraft  that  gives  it  ex¬ 
pression.  But  the  expectation  that  the  absence  of  U.S.  military 
power  coupled  with  the  presence  of  Soviet  power  will  likely  boom¬ 
erang  against  Russia  and  redound  to  America's  advantage  in  the 
long  run  is  unwarranted.  For  over  a  decade,  while  the  U.S.  has 
maintained  a  relatively  low  military  profile  in  the  Third  World 
(outside  of  Indochina) ,  the  Soviets  have  employed  naval  and  other 
inventionary  forces  (e.g.,  airborne  units,  transport  aircraft  and 
cargo  vessels),  which  are  far  less  capable  than  U.S  power  projec¬ 
tion  forces,  as  an  instrument  of  their  foreign  policy  and  on  the 
whole  with  considerable  success.  Clearly  there  may  be  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  the  Soviet  experience. 

Although  my  remarks  thus  far  have  focused  upon  U.S.  military  re¬ 
sponses,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  visible  ones,  they  are  not  the 
only  ways  in  which  the  U.S.  has  reacted  to  recent  events  in  South¬ 
west  Asia,  as  the  protracted  negotiations  over  the  hostages  sug- 


gests .  Generally  speaking,  more  active  U.S.  diplomacy  designed  to 
resolve  crises  before  they  endanger  our  interests  in  a  major  im¬ 
portance  can  be  anticipated.  Additional  attention  is  certain  to 
be  paid  to  the  task  of  crisis  prevention  as  well  as  crisis  manage¬ 
ment.  More  effective  long  term  U.S.  policies  in  the  region  need 
to  be  developed.  At  the  minimum,  this  requires  more  accurate 
reporting  about  local  political  situations  and  economic  require¬ 
ments  as  well  as  continuous  high  level  attention  by  U.S.  policy¬ 
makers  . 

In  retrospect,  the  fall  of  the  Shah  and  the  Islamic  revolution  in 
Iran  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  have  all  threatened  in 
varying  degrees  vital  U.S.  interests  and  stronger  military  and  po¬ 
litical  commitments  to  secure  those  interests  are  in  order. 

It  may  then  be  asked  how  will  the  Soviets  respond.  Their  most 
visible  response  thus  far  has  been  to  augment  their  naval  presence 

in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  some  30  units. It  is  not  clear,  however, 
whether  this  50  percent  increase  over  their  “normal"  strength  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  several  years  represents  something  more  lasting  than 
a  crisis  augmentation.  It's  worth  adding  that  the  new  strategic 
situation  in  southwest  Asia  offers  the  Soviets  other  military  op¬ 
tions  by  which  they  might  try  to  counter  the  U.S.  military  buildup 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  For  example,  developing  an  infrastructure  in 
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Afghanistan  to  support  strike  aircraft  operations  over  Indian 
Ocean  waters,  though  less  conspicuous,  might  be  a  more  credible 
and  efficient  Soviet  military  response  than  increasing  the  size  of 
their  Indian  Ocean  Squadron.  Besides  creating  new  opportunities 
for  the  Soviets  to  exercise  influence  in  the  area,  the  new  strate¬ 
gic  context  has  also  enhanced  their  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
the  strengthened  U.S.  military  presence  there. 

Partly  because  of  this  flexibility,  we  should  not  assume  that  a 
superpower  naval  arms  race  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  at  hand.  There 
are  constraints  operating  against  a  spiralling  augmentation  of 
naval  forces  there.  Both  navies  face  serious  logistical  problems 
in  supporting  naval  units  in  Indian  Ocean  waters  that  are  distant 
from  home  ports.  Also,  the  resources  of  both  navies  are  limited. 
In  allocating  those  resources,  requirements  for  the  performance  of 
strategic  missions  have  generally  taken  precedence  over  those  con¬ 
nected  with  peacetime  politico-military  missions. ^  the  Indian 

Ocean  deployments  of  both  navies  have  been  related  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  performance  of  politico-military  missions.  Nor  is 
there  reason  to  believe  that  a  change  in  this  basic  pattern  is  in 
the  offing  even  as  a  consequence  of  the  altered  strategic  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  area. 
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But  if  the  superpower  military  buildup  in  the  Indian  Ocean  remains 
a  limited  one,  there  are  scant  grounds  for  complacency.  The  Third 
World  after  all  has  been  the  setting  for  the  vast  majority  of  su¬ 
perpower  military  confrontations  in  recent  decades.  These  con¬ 
frontations  never  got  out  of  hand,  in  part  because  vital  interests 
were  not  at  stake.  However,  each  superpower  has  identified  its 
own  vital  interests  along  the  Arabian  Sea  basin.  Although  these 
interests,  oil  for  the  United  States  and  national  security  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  different,  their  geographical  focal  points  are 
uncomfortably  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  As  long  as  the 
situation,  particularly  in  Iran  remains  unstable,  both  superpowers 
are  likely  to  be  involved,  and  the  danger  of  misjudging  each 
other's  intentions  may  be  great.  Yet,  if  the  superpowers  in  shap¬ 
ing  policies  to  secure  their  interests  in  the  area  proceed  with  an 
understanding  of  which  of  their  respective  interests  are  vital  and 
which  ones  are  not,  then  accommodation,  at  least  on  vital  inter¬ 


ests,  is  possible. 
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